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with the King of Spain and a good part of his troops.
While thus retreating, he learnt that two of his offi-
cers had charged the enemy's infantry with the cav-
alry they had at their orders, had much knocked it
about, and had rendered themselves masters, on the
field of battle, of a large number of prisoners, and of
the artillery that the enemy had abandoned. News
so agreeable and so little expected determined the Due
de Vendome and the King of Spain to return to the
battle with the troops that had followed them. The
day was, in fact, won just as night came on. The
enemies abandoned twenty pieces of cannon, two
mortars, their wounded and their equipages; and num-
bers of them were taken prisoners. But Staremberg,
having all the night to himself, succeeded in retiring in
good order with seven or eight thousand men. His
baggage and the majority of his waggons fell a prey
to the vanquisher. Counting the garrison of Brig-
huega, the loss to the enemy was eleven thousand
men killed or taken, their ammunition, artillery,
baggage, and a great number of flags and standards.
When we consider the extreme peril the Crown of
Spain ran in these engagements, and that this time, if
things had gone ill there was no resource, we tremble
still. Had a catastrophe happened, there was noth-
ing to hope from France. Its exhaustion and its
losses would not have enabled it to lend aid. In its
desire for peace, in fact, it would have hailed the loss
of the Spanish Crown as a relief. The imprudence,
therefore, of M. de Vendome in so readily falling into
the snare laid for him, is all the more to be blamed.
He takes no trouble to inform himself of the disposi-